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TANTALLON CASTLE. 





[View of Tantallon Castle, with the Bass Rock in the distance. ] 


Tats extensive-ruin stands on the coast of the German 
Ocean, about two miles and a half east from the town 
of North Berwick, in the county of Haddington, other- 
wise called East Lothian, Scotland. Of the early 
history of Tantallon, or, as it is often called, Tamtallon, 
Castle but little is known. Grose, who has given two 
views of the ruin in his “ Antiquities of Scotland,” was 
not able to discover wheu or by whom it was built, after 
searching all the authorities within his reach ; and the 
late Mr. George Chalmers, the learned author of the 
“Caledonia,” was equally unsuccessful. There is no 
doubt, however, that the fortress was one of the most 
ancient, as it was alwa’’s considered one of the strongest, 
in Scotland. 

It occupies the summit of an eminence, terminating 
in a precipitous rock towards the sea, into which it pro- 
jects so far that, on three of its sides, it is wholly sur- 
rounded by the water. On the fourth side, which looks 


towards the land, it has been guarded by strong outworks, | 


and two ditches, the inner one of which has been of 
great depth. Its shape has been somewhat irregular, 
but semi-hexagonal in its general outline. What now 
remains is principally a long stretch of ragged wall, sur- 
mounted by the fragment of a tower, whose weather- 
beaten front, frowning over the waves, presents an 
aspect peculiarly desolate and melancholy. 

From the earliest date to which its history can be 

VoL, 1. 





traced, Tantallon, Castle was a stronghold of -the family 
of Douglas; and it makes a principal figure in the 
history of the contests. of that turbulent and aspiring 
house with their sovereign, from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the: sixteenth century. In 
1455, the. barony of North Berwick, along with Tan- 
tallon Castle, was forfeited by the Earl of Douglas to the 
crown; but about twenty-five years afterwards these 
possessions were restored by James ILI. to the famous 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat, the sixth Earl of Angus, who, 
in return, afterwards headed the rebellion which cost the 
unfortunate monarch his throne and his life. Soon after 
the battle of Flodden, where James IV. was killed, the 
Earl married his widow, and in this way got into his 
possession her son, James V., whom he retained in close 
confinement till the year 1527, when the young king at 
last contrived to elude his jailer. On.this event Douglas 
took. refuge in his castle of Tantallon, and collected 
there a band of the trustiest of his retainers. . From this 
retreat James immediately prepared to dislodge him ; 
and an old Scottish historian, Lindsey of Pittscottie, has 
given us a detailed history of the attempt, which 
curiously illustrates the feeble resources of the Scottish 
monarchy in those days, when the crown as yet held its 
precarious supremacy only by an incessant struggle with 
the barons or great landed proprietors of the kingdom. 
James, Lindsey tells us; commenced — by 
8 
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making proclamation to all the neighbouring counties, 
Fife, Angus, Strathern, Stirling, Lothian, the Merse, 


and Tiviotdale, to compear at Edinburgh on the 10th of 


December, every man bringing with him forty days’ 
victuals, to pass along with the king in person to the 
siege of the castle. Having collected his forces, he next 
sent to the Castle of Dunbar to borrow from the Duke 
of Albany “ two great canons, thrawn-mouthed Mow 
and her marrow, with two great bot-cards, and two 
moyans, two double falcons, and four quarter falcons, 
with their powder and bullets, and gunners for to use 
them.” He at the same time “ caused three lords to 
pass in pledge for the said artillery til it were delivered 
again.” But guns, ammunition, and engineers were all 
to no purpose; they carried on the siege for twenty 
days, “ but,” continues the historian, “ they cume no 
speed; whether the castle was so strong, or the gunners 
corrupted by the Earl of Angus’s moyen, I cannot tell.” 
The king then, having lost many men and horses, re- 
solved to retire to Edinburgh; but still anxious to 
obtain possession of the fortress, he opened a negotiation 
with the captain of the garrison, Simeon Pannango; and 
at length, by very liberal promises of favour both to 
himself and his men, induced him to surrender it. 
“ Shortly after,” concludes Lindsey, “the king gart 
garnish it with men of war and artillery, and put in a 
new captain, to wit, Oliver Sinclair; and caused masons 
to come and ranforce the walls, which were left waste 
before as trances and thorow-passages, and made all 
massy work, to the effect that it should be more able in 
time coming to any enemies that would come to pursue 
it.” It is a tradition among the soldiers, Grose tells us, 
that what is called the Scotch March was composed for 
the br 6 going to this siege, and that the tune was 
intended to express the words Ding down Tantallon. 
Scott, in the Introduction to his “ Minstrelsy of the 
Border,” has noticed the phrase, “ To ding down Tan- 
tallon, and make a bridge to the Bass,” as an old adage 
expressive of impossibility. The lofty rock called the 
Bass, lying two miles out at sea, is a conspicuous object 
from Tantallon Castle and the neighbouring coast. See 
an account of it in the “ Magazine,” No, 82. 

The castle was subjected, in the course of the seven- 
teenth century, to two other attacks, which it did not 
stand so well as it had done that directed against it by 
James V. In 1639, being then in the possession of the 
Marquis of Douglas, it was taken by the Covenanters, 
and dismantled, The injuries it sustained upon this 
occasion, however, appear to have been soon after 
repaired, for in the close of the year 1650, when it was 
held by the Marquis as one of the supporters of the 
royal cause, it again stood out, for a short time, an 
assault made upon it by General Monk, who, after the 
taking of the castle of Edinburgh by Cromwell, was 
dispatched to reduce that of Tantallon, with three 
regiments of horse and foot. After playing against it 
with mortars for forty-eight hours, Mouk found that he 
had made little or no impression on it. He is stated to 
have then applied his battering-guns, and by this means 
he soon forced the garrison to surrender at discretion. 
After this the castle was reduced to ruins; and in that 
state it has remained ever since. Some time after the 
Restoration it was sold, along with the Bass, by the 
Marquis of Douglas to Sir Hugh Dalrymple; in the 
possession oi whose representative both still continue. 





USE OF CORN IN ENGLAND. 
Abridged from “ Vegetable Substances used Jor the Food of Man.” 
Tue Anglo-Saxon monks of the abbey of St. Edmund, 
in the eighth century, ate barley bread, because the 
income of the establishment would not admit of their 
feeding twice or thrice a day on wheaten bread. The 
English labourers of the southern and midland counties, 
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in the latter part of the eighteenth century, refused to 
eat bread made of one-third wheat, one-third rye, and 
one-third barley, saying, that ‘ they had lost their rye- 
teeth.” It would be a curious and not unprofitable 
inquiry, to trace the progress of the national taste in 
this particular. It would show that whatever privations 
the English labourer may now endure, and whatever he 
has endured for many generations, he has succeeded in 
rendering the dearest kind of vegetable food the general 
food of the country. This single circumstance is a 
security to him against those sufferings from actual 
famine which were familiar to his fore-elders, and which 
are still the objects of continual apprehension in those 
countries where the labourers live upon the cheapest 
substances. Wages cannot be depressed in such a 
manner as to deprive the labourer, for any length of 
time, of the power of maintaining himself upon the kind 
of food which habit has made necessary to him ; and as 
the ordinary food of the English labourer is not the very 
cheapest that can be got, it is in his power to have 
recourse for a while to less expensive articles of sub- 
sistence should any temporary scarcity of food or want 
of employment deprive him of his usual fare,—an 
advantage not possessed by his Irish fellow-subjects, to 
whom the failure of a potato crop is a matter not of dis- 
comfort merely, but of absolute starvation. 

In the satire of Pierce Plowman, written in the time 
of Edward IIL, it is said, that when the new corn began 
to be sold, 


“ Woulde no beggar eat bread that in it beanes were, 
But of coket, and clemantyne, or else elene wheate.’ 


This taste, however, was only to be indulged “ when the 
new corn began to be sold;” for then a short season of 
plenty succeeded to a long period of fasting; the sup- 
ply of corn was not equalized throughout the year by the 
provident effects of commercial speculation. e fluctu- 
ations in the price of grain, experienced during this 
period, and which were partly owing to insufficient 
agricultural skill, were sudden and excessive, On the 
securing of an abundant harvest in 1317, wheat, the 
price of which had been so high as 80s., fell immediately 
to 6s. 8d. per quarter, The people of those days seem 
always to have looked for a great abatement in the 
price of grain on the successful gathering of every 
harvest ; and the inordinate joy of our ancestors at their 
harvest-home—a joy which is faintly reflected in our 
own times—proceeded, there is little doubt, from the 
change which the gathering of the crops produced, 
from want to abundance, from famine to fulness. That 
useful class of men who employ themselves in purchas- 
ing from the producers that they may sell again to the 
consumers, was then unknown in England. Im- 
mediately after the harvest, the people bought their corn 
directly from the farmers at a cheap rate, and, as is 
usual under such circumstances, were improvident in 
the use of it, so that the supply fell short before the 
arrival of the following harvest, and prices advanced out 
of all proportion. 

The Reformation, and the discovery of America, were 
events that had a considerable influence upon the con- 
dition of the great body of the people in England. The 
one drove away the inmates of the monasteries, from 
whence the poor were accustomed to receive donations 
of food ; the other, by pouring the precious metals into 
Europe, raised the price of provisions, In the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, wheat was three times as dear, 
both in England and France, as in the former half. The 
price of wheat, upon an average of years, varied very 
little for four centuries before the metallic riches of the 
New World were brought into Europe; upon an 
average of years it has varied very little since. The 
people of the days of Henry VIII. felt the change in 
the money-value of provisions, although the real value 
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remained the same; and they ascribed the circumstance 
to the dissolution of the monasteries.- There is an old 
song of that day in the Somersetshire dialect, which 
indicates the nature of the popular error :— 

 T’ll tell thee what, good vellowe, 

Before the vriars went hence, 

A bushel of the best wheate 
Was zold for vourteen pence ; 


And v @ penn 
het Cert th'good and newe ; 
And this, I say, myself have seen, 
And yet I am no Jewe.” 

When wheat was fourteen-pence a bushel, it was 
probably consumed by the people, in seasons of plenty, 
and soon after harvest. During a portion of the year 
there is little doubt that the English labourers had 
better food than the French, who, in the fifteenth 
century, were described by Fortescue thus :— Thay 
drynke water, thay eate apples, with bred right brown, 
made of rye.” Locke, travelling in France, in 1678, 
says of the peasantry in his journal, “ Their ordinary 
food, rye bread and water.” The English always dis- 
liked what they emphatically termed “ changing the 
white loaf for the brown.” . Their dislike to brown bread 
in some degree prevented the change which they pro- 
verbially dreaded. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, however, this change was pretty general, what- 
ever was the previous condition of the people. Harrison 
says, Speaking of the agricultural population, “ As for 
wheaten bread, they eat it when they can reach unto the 
price of it, contenting themselves, in the mean time, with 
bread made of oates or barlie, a poore estate, God wot !” 
In another place, he says, “'The bread throughout the 
land is made of such graine as the soil yieldeth; never- 
theless, the gentilitie commonlie provide themselves 
sufficiently of wheate for their own tables, whilst their 
household and poore neighbours, in some shires, are 
inforeed to content themselves with rye or barlie.” 
Harrison then goes on to describe the several sorts 
of bread made in England at his day, viz. manchet, 
cheat, or wheaten bread; another inferior sort of bread, 
called ravelled; and lastly, brown bread. Of the latter 
there were two sorts: “‘ One baked up as it cometh 
from the mill, so that neither the bran nor the floure are 
any whit diminished. The other hath no floure left 
therein at all; and it is not only the worst and weakest 
of all the other sorts, but also appointed in old time for 
servants, slaves, and the inferior kind of people to feed 
upon. Hereunto, likewise, because it is drie and brickle 
in the working, some add a portion of rie-meale in our 
time, whereby the rough drinesse thereof is somewhat 
qualified, and then it is named mescelin, that is, bread 
made of mingled corne.” In the household book of Sir 
Edward Coke, in 1596, we find constant entries of oat- 
meal for the use of the house, besides “ otmell to make 
the poore folkes .”’ and “ rie-meall, to make 
breade for the poore.” household wheaten bread was 
partly baked in the house and partly taken of the baker. 
In the same year it — from the historian Stow, 
that there was a great fluctuation in the price of corn; 
and he particularly mentions the price of oatmeal, which 
would indicate that it was an article of general con- 
sumption, as well in a liquid form as in that of the oat- 
cakes of the north of England. 

In 1626, Charles I., upon an occasion of subjecting 
the brewers and maltsters to a royal license, declared 
that the measure was “ for the relief of the poorer sort 
of his people, whose usual bread was barley; and for 
the restraining of innkeepers and victuallers, who made 
their ale and beer too strong and heady.” The grain to 
be saved by the weakness of the beer was for the benefit 
of the consumers of barley-bread. 

At the period of the Revolution, (1689,) wheaten 
bread formed, in comparison with its present consump- 
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land. The following estimate of the then produce of the 
arable land in the kingdom tends to prove this position, 
This estimate was made by Gregory King, whose sta- 
tistical calculations have generally been considered 
entitled to credit, 


Bushels. 
Wheat . 7 . . 7 14,000,000 
Rye = © 2 8S 1 0, 000,000 
Barley . . « »« « « 27,000,000 
Oats. . 2s 6 © « 16,000,000 
Pease ~~ &..0 @-8 7,000,000 
Beans . 6 «© «© « « 4,000,000 
Vetches . Sn ie & © 1,000,000 


In all 79,000,000 


At the commencement of the last century, wheaten 
bread became much more generally used by the labour- 
ing classes, a proof that their condition was improved. 
In 1725, it was even used in poor-houses, in the 
southern counties. ‘The author of ‘ Three Tracts on the 
Corn Trade,” published at the beginning of the reign of 
George III, says, “ It is certain that bread made of 
wheat is become much more generally the food of the 
common people since 1689 than it was before that time ; 
but it is still very far from being the food of the people 
in general.” He then enters into a very curious calcu- 
lation, the results of which are as follow: ‘* The whole 
number of people is 6,000,000, and of those who eat 





Wheat, the number is, . 7 . . 3,750,000 
Barley eT ve tae er a7.6 . «6 739,000 
mee: ) 4 Oe bee we é 888,000 
Oats es +27 @# eee 8 «@ 623,000 
Total 6,000,000” 


This calculation applies only to England and Wales. 

Of the number consuming wheat, the proportion assigned 
to the northern counties of York, Westmoreland, 
Durham, Cumberland, and Northumberland, is only 
30,000. Eden, in his History of the Poor, says, “ About 
fifty years ago, (this was written in 1797,) so small was 
the quantity of wheat used in the county of Cumberland, 
that it was only a rich family that used a peck of wheat 
in the course of the year, and that was used at Christ- 
mas. The usual treat for a stranger was a thick oat- 
cake (called haver-bannock) and butter. An old labourer 
of eighty-five remarks that, when he was a boy, he was 
at Carlisle market with his father, and wishing to in- 
dulge himself with a penny loaf made of wheat-flour, he 
searched for it for some time, but could not procure a 
piece of wheaten bread at any shop in the town.” 
At the time of the Revolution, according to the esti- 
mate of Gregory King, 14,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were grown in England. In 1828, according to the 
estimate of Mr. Jacob, in his Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
12,500,000 quarters, or 100,000,000 bushels, were 
grown. The population of England at the Revolution 
was under five millions, so that each person consumed 
about three bushels annually. The population, at the 
present time, is under fifteen millions, so that each per- 
son consumes about seven bushels annuall. 





Public Observatory.—A Correspondent, who signs him- 
self “ A Man of Kent,” says, “ Last week, for a shilljng, I 
was able to make acquaintance with an aquatic world, 
whose existence I, till then, had never been aware of. The 
* Hydro-oxygen Microscope * convinced me that a dewdrop 
may be as full of moving beings as Almack’s. But I have 
been all my life—or half my life—that is, all the nights of it, 
desiring a nearer acquaintance with the stars; and I wish 
that my honest shilling could procure me admission to some 
observatory, where I could contemplate those enormous 
evidences of the Creator's power with as much ease as I 
did the minute atoms whose existence I had never known 
of before.” The hint appears to us well wortny the atten- 
tion of those who have capital and enterprise. We have 
little doubt that the prevailing desire for knowledge would 
render a cheap Observatory one of the most attractive objects 
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some front of this University, being the centre facade | similar to that over the central portico. 
of the entire building. The wings, which ave to ad-| An extensive piece of ground, at the north end of 
vance at right angles from each extremity, have not | Gower Street, haviug been purchased for the sum of 
yet been erected. The portico with its ten Corinthian | £30,000, and a contract having been made to finish the 
columns, and the dome springing from the vestibule, | building for £107,000, according to the design furnished 
have great beauty. It is intended that the vestibules | by Mr. Wilkins, the foundation-stone was laid on the 
terminating the two wings shall each be surmounted by | 30th of April, 1627, by the Duke of Sussex, in the 
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presence of the Duke of Norfolk, the late Earl of Car- 
narvon, Lord Auckland, the present Lord Chancellor, 
the late Sir James Mackintosh, and others of the most 
distingaished individuals in the country for rank and 
talent. ‘The mallet employed upon thé occasion, it may 
be worth noticing, was the same which Wren had used 
in laying the foundation-stone of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
having been presented by the great architect to the Ma- 
sonic Lodge-of Antiquity, of which he was a member. 
The building, thus commenced,-was carried’on with ex- 
traordinary dispatch ; and the central portion of it—all 
of the original design which it was intended to proceed 
with for the present—having been completed, the New Uni- 
versity was formally opened on the Ist of October, 1828. 

On this occasion an audience of from eight hundred 
to one thousand persons, who had been admitted by 
tickets, assembled in one of the large theatres of the 
building, when they were addressed in an introductory 
lecture on ‘the subject of his course by Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Bell, the Professor of Physiology and Surgery. 
Most of the members of the Council, and many other 
eminent. public characters, were present. On the follow- 
ing day Dr. Conolly delivered his introductory lecture 
on the Nature and Treatment of Diseases; and he was 
followed on so many successive days by the Professors 
of Anatomy, of the. Materia Medica, and of Chemical 
Medicine. Dr. Turner, the Professor of Chemistry, 
commenced his course on the 15th. The Classes of 
Science and: General Education were opened on the 
24th, by an introductory lecture from the Rev. T. Dale, 
on the English Language and Literature. 

In looking back upon the progress of this Institution, 
it is most satisfactory to know that the foundation at least 
has been laid of an undertaking which seems to promise 
the most important results. In the new University, the 
business of ‘instruction may be expected to be conducted 
in the spirit of the existing age, and with the aid of 
whatever improvements the advanced state of society has 
discovered, - Here ought always to be obtained the best 
education which the country affords, or for which there 
is any demand. . This Institution seems to be fitted to 
accompany the onward course of the general intelligence, 
and even to lead and accelerate its march. Already a 
second academic institution has been called into existence 
in the metropolis by its example. . London, the chief 
centre both of population and of wealth in the kingdom, 
is now possessed of two Universities, having been 
but a few years ago almost the only capital of Europe 
which had not.one. The vast multitude of its inhabitants 
can now have the best education for their sons in all the 
highest branches of learning, without sending them away 
from the moral shelter of the parental roof. This com- 
bination of the advantages of a public and academic 
education with those of domestic residence and guardian- 
ship, was one of the main objects contemplated in the 
original design of the London University ; and a more 
important object could not have been contemplated with 
regard to the formation of character, moral and intellec- 
tual. Another was the establishment of schools of 
law and medicine, neither of which existed at Oxford 
or Cambridge. This latter object has been attended 
with remarkable success. The medical classes in par- 
ticular have from the first been numerously attended ; 
and while some other departments of the Institution 
have still to struggle with considerable difficulties and 
discouragements, these may be regarded as having 
already attained a remarkable degree of prosperity, 
aud established themselves on a secure basis. The 
foundation of a Hospital, in connexion with the Uni- 
Versity, will not only afford the medical pupils every 
facility for that best instruction which is furnished by 
observation and experience, but will confer a great 
benefit on the inhabitants of that very populous district 
in which this Institution is situated, 
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A most important addition has also been made to the 
original design of the University, by the School, or Semi- 
nary of Elementary Instruction, which is now attached 
to it. This part of the establishment was opened in 
the beginning of last year, and the success of the expe- 
riment has equalled the most sanguine expectations that 
were formed of it. According to the arrangement which 
has been latterly adopted, the Professors of Latin and 
Greek in the University are the conductors or head- 
masters of the School. Associated with them are four 
assistant-masters in the classical department, together 
with teachers of French, of German, of English Elocu- 
tion, of Mathematics and Arithmetic, of Book-keeping 
and Writing, and of Drawing. The period of attendance 
is five hours every day, except on Saturday, when it is 
only three hours. Discipline is maintained without cor- 
poral chastisement—the extreme punishment for mis- 
conduct being dismissal from the school, which excludes 
the individual from the University. 





LIBRARIES FOR WORKING MEN. 


Ir affords us great pleasure to observe that, in several 
towns and villages, the mechanic and the labourer may 
now obtain useful and amusing books to read upon the 
payment of a very smal] subscription. Such institutions 
we have no doubt. will become generally established. 
A“ Public Library” of this open nature has been recently 
founded for the use of the people of Windsor and Eton; 
and Sir John Herschel. who unites to profound scientific 
attainments an. ardent desire for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, is president of the institution. In the 
discharge of the duties of that office, he read an address 
to the subscribers to the library on the 29th of January 
last, which has just been published. This little tract is 
remarkable for its liberal and manly spirit, and its sound 
sense. In the conviction that it will be agreeable to the 
author that his benevolent views of the important subject 
of education should be widely disseminated, we shall 
venture to quote somewhat largely from this ad- 
dress. 

After noticing the immense national importance of 
endeavouring to enforce the standard of moral and 
intellectual culture in the mass of the people, the Presi- 
dent of the Windsor and Eton Public Library adverts to 
the regulations by which the books are accessible to the 
humbler classes. It appears that in this establishment 
there are two rates of subscription,—the one admit- 
ting the subscriber to a reading-room, furnished with 
newspapers and periodical works, and entitling him to 
the loan of the standard works of the library,—the 
other throwing open the library only to a humbler class. 
This is, no doubt, a judicious arrangement. Sir John 
Herschel regrets that the use of the library is not alto- 
gether gratuitous for certain readers. Of the prudence 
of such a plan we have considerable doubts. Experience 
has undeniably shown, that what is given away is often 
little prized by those who receive it ; and, besides this, 
the payment of even a penny a week to a library makes 
the working man feel as independent as the wealthier 
subscriber. While his mind is being elevated by the 
process of acquiring knowledge, it must not be degraded 
by the feeling that others are paying for the means of 
his imprevement. i 

It has.always appeared to us that those who have little 
leisure for reading, and whose hour of leisure is often 
an hour of weariness, must be principally attracted to a 
book by the desire of amusement, Sir John Herschel, 
has put this point so forcibly that we cannot refrain 
from giving his argument entire :— 

“ There is a want too much lost sight of in our esti- 
mate of the privations of the humbler classes, though it is 
one of the most incessantly craving of all our wants, and 
is actually the impelling. power which, in the vast majority 
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of cases, urges men into vice and crime,—it is the want 
of amusement. It is in vain to declaim against it, 
Equally with any other principle of our nature, it calls 
for its natural indulgence, and cannot be permanently 
debarred from it, without souring the temper, and spoil- 
ing the character, Like the indulgence of all other 
appetites, it only requires to be kept within due bounds, 
and turned upon innocent or beneficial objects, to be- 
come a spring of happiness; but gratified to a certain 
moderate extent it must be, in the case of every man, 
if we desire him to be either a useful, active, or contented 
member of society. Now I would ask, what provision 
do we find for the cheap and innocent and daily amuse- 
ments of the mass of the labouring population of this 
country? What sort of resources have they to call up 
the cheerfulness of their spirits, and chase away the 
cloud from their brow after the fatigue of a day’s hard 
work, or the stupefying monotony of some sedentary 
occupation? Why, really very little—I hardly like to 
assume the appearance of a wish to rip up grievances 
by saying Aow little. The pleasant field walk and the 
village green are becoming rarer and rarer every year. 
Music and dancing (the more’s the pity) have become 
so closely associated with ideas of riot and debauchery, 
among the less cultivated classes, that a taste for them 
for their own sakes can hardly be said to exist; and 
before they can be recommended as innocent or safe 
amusements, a very great change of ideas must take 
place. The beer-shop and the public-house, it is true, 
are always qpen, and always full, but it is not by those 
institutions that the cause of moral and intellectual 
culture is advanced. The truth is, that under the pres- 
sure of a continually condensing population, the habits 
of the city have crept into the village—the demands of 
agriculture have become sterner and more imperious ; 
and while hardly a foot of ground is left uncultivated 


and unappropriated, there is positively not space left for 
many of the cheerful amusements of rural life. Now, 
since this appears to be unavoidable, and as it is physi- 
cally impossible that the amusements of a condensed 
population should continue to be those of a scattered 
one, it behoves us strongly to consider of some substi- 


tutes. But perhaps it may appear to some almost pre- 
posterous to enter on the question. Why, the very 
name of a labourer has something about it with which 
amusement seems out of character. Labour is work, 
amusement is play; and though it has passed into a 
proverb that one without the other will make a dull boy, 
we seem to have altogether lost sicht of a thing equally 
obvious—that a community of ‘ «':!| boys,’ in this sense, 
is only another word for a society of ignorant, headlong: 
and ferocious men. . 

“T hold it, therefore, to be a matter of very great 
consequence, independent -of the kindness of the thing, 
that those who are at their ease in this world should 
look about and be at some pains to furnish available 
means of harmless gratification to the industrious and 
well-disposed classes, who are worse provided for than 
themselves in every respect, but who, on that very 
account, are prepared to prize more highly every acces- 
sion of true enjoyment, and who really want it more. 
To do so is to hold out a bonus for the withdrawal of a 
man from mischief in his idle hours—it is to break that 
strong tie which binds many a one to evil associates and 
bratal habits—the want of something better to amuse 
him,—by actually making his abstinence become its 
own reward, 

** Now, of all the amusements which can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily toil, 
or in its intervals, there is nothing like reading an enter- 
taining book, supposing him to have a taste for it, and 
supposing him to have the book to read. It calls for no 
bodily exertion, of which he has had enough or too 
much, It relieves his home of its dullness and same- 
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ness, which, in nine cases out of ten, is what drives him 
out to the ale-house, to his own ruin and his family’s, 
It transports him into a livelier, and gayer, and more 
diversified and interesting scene; and while he enjoys 
himself there, he may forget the evils of the present 
moment, fully as much as if he were ever so drunk, with 
the great advantage of finding himself the next day with 
his money in his pocket, or at least laid out in real 
necessaries and comforts for himself and his family,— 
and without a headache. Nay, it accompanies him to 
his next day’s work, and if the book he has been reading 
be anything above the very idlest and lightest, gives him 
something to think of besides the mere mechanical 
drudgery of his every-day occupation,—something he 
can enjoy while absent, and look forward with pleasure 
to return to. 

“ But supposing him to have been fortunate in the 
choice of his book, and to have alighted upon one really 
good and of a good class. What a source of domestic 
enjoyment is laid open! What a bond of family union ! 
He may read it aloud, or make his wife read it, or his 
eldest boy or girl, or pass it round from hand to hand. 
All have the benefit of it—all contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of the rest, and a feeling of common interest and 
pleasure is excited. Nothing unites people like com- 
panionship in intellectual enjoyment. It does more, it 
gives them mutual respect, and to each among them 
self-respect—that corner-stone of all virtue. It furnishes 
to each the master-key by which he may avail himself 
of his privilege as an intellectual being, to 

‘ Enter the sacred temple of his breast, 
And gaze and wander there a ravished guest ; 


Wander through all the glories of his mind, 
Gaze upon all the treasures he shall find.’ 


And while thus leading him to look within his own 
bosom for the ultimate sources of his happiness, warns 
him at the same time to be cautious how he defiles and 
desecrates that inward and most glorious of temples.” 

The best sorts of reading to be provided for the humbler 
classes are pointed out by Sir John Herschel with great 
felicity. We are well pleased to have so excellent an au- 
thority in support of the principle which we have endea- 
voured to bear in mind, that no distinctions ought to be 
made between the reading for one class of the community 
and the reading for another class. The patronizing, con- 
descending style in which the working-people are to be 
addressed is, we trust, worn out. Perspicuous thoughts, 
expressed in the elearest language,—this is the best defi- 
nition of a good style, whether for the rich or the poor. 
The address before us puts this point very forcibly :— 

“If then we would generate a taste for reading, we 
must, as our only chance of success, begin by pleasing. 
And what is more, this must be not only the ostensible, 
but the real object of the works we offer. The listless- 
ness and want of sympathy with which most of the works 
written expressly for circulation among the labouring 
classes are read by them, if read at all, arises mainly 
from this—that the story told, or the lively or friendly 
style ‘assumed, is manifestly and palpably only a cloak 
for the instruction intended to be conveyed,—a sort of 
gilding of what they cannot well help fancying must be 
a pill, when they see so much and such obvious pains 
taken to wrap it up. 

“ But try it on the other tack. Furnish them libe- 
rally with books not written expressly for them as a class 
—but published for their betters (as the phrase is), and 
those the best of their kind, You will soon find that 
they have the same feelings to be interested by the va- 
rieties of fortune and incident,—the same discernment to 
perceive the shades of character,—the same relish for 
striking contrasts of good and evil in moral conduct, and 
the same irresistible propensity to take the good side— 
the same perception of the sublime and beautiful in na- 


ture and art, when distinctly placed before them by the 
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touches of a master—and, what is most of all to the 
present purpose, the same desire, having once been 
pleased, to be pleased again. In short, you will find 
that in the higher and better class of works of fiction 
and imagination duly circulated, you possess all you 
require to strike your grappling-iron into their souls, and 
chain them, willing followers, to the car of advancing 
civilization. 

“ When I speak of works of imagination and fiction, 
I would not have it supposed that I would turn loose 
among the class of readers to whom I am more especi- 
ally referring, a whole circulating library of novels. 
The novel, in its best form, I regard as one of the most 
powerful engines of civilization ever invented—but not 
the foolish romances which used to be the terror of our 
maiden aunts; not the insolent productions which the 
press has lately teemed with under the title of fashion- 
able novels—nor the desperate attempts to novelize 
history which the herd of Scott’s imitators have put 
forth, which have left no epoch since the creation un- 
tenanted by modern antiques, and no character in history 
unfalsified ;—but the novel as it has been put forth by 
Cervantes and Richardson, by Goldsmith, by Edgeworth, 
and Scott. In the writings of these and such as these, 
we have a stock of works in the highest degree enticing 
and interesting, and of the utmost purity and morality— 
full of admirable lessons of conduct, and calculated in 
every respect to create and cherish that invaluable habit 
of resorting to books for pleasure. Those who have 
once experienced the enjoyment of such works will not 
easily learn to abstain from reading, and will not wil- 
lingly descend to an inferior grade of intellectual privi- 
lege—they have become prepared for reading of a higher 
order—and may be expected to relish the finest strains 
of poetry, and to draw with advantage from the purest 
wells of history and philosophy. Nor let it be thought 


ridiculous or overstrained to associate the idea of poetry, 
history, or philosophy, with the homely garb and penu- 


rious fare of the peasant. How many a rough hind, on 
Highland hills, is as familiar with the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
or the works of his great national historians, as with his 
own sheep-hcok! Under what circumstances of penury 
and privation is not a high degree of literary cultivation 
maintained in Iceland itself— 
* In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where savage forms o’er ice-built mountains roam ; 
The muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode !’ 

And what is there in the character or circumstances of 
an Englishman that should place him, as a matter of 
necessity, and for ever, on a lower level of intellectual 
culture than his brother Highlander, or the natives of 
the most inhospitable country inhabited by man? At 
least, there is always this advantage in aiming at the 
highest results—that the failure is never total, and that 
though the end accomplished may fall far short of that 
proposed, it cannot but reach far in advance of the point 
from which we start, There never was any great and 
permanent good accomplished but by hoping for and 
aiming at something still greater and better.” 

We add one or two detached passages from this ex- 
cellent tract :— 

Vittace Entuustasm.—“ I recollect an anecdote 
told me by a late highly-respected inhabitant of Windsor 
as a fact which he could personally testify, having oc- 
curred in a village where he resided several years, and 
where he actually was at the time it took place. The 
blacksmith of the village had got hold of Richardson’s 
novel of ‘ Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,’ and used to 
tead it aloud in the long summer evenings, seated on 
his anvil, and never failed to have a large and attentive 
audience. It is a pretty long-winded book—but their 
patience was fully a match for the author’s prolixity, and 
they fairly listened to it all. At length, when the Kappy 





turn of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and 
heroine together, and sets them living long and happily 
according to the most approved rules—the congregation 
were so delighted as to raise a great shout, and procuring 
the church keys, actually set the parish bells ringing. 
Now let any one say whether it is easy to estimate the 
amount of good done in this simple case. Not to speak 
of the number of hours agreeably and innocently spent 
—not to speak of the good-fellowship and harmony 
promoted—here was a whole rustic population fairly 
won over to the side of good—charmed—and, night 
after night, spell-bound within that magic circle which 
genius can trace so effectually, and compelled to bow 
before that image of virtue and purity which (though at 
a great expense of words) no one knew better how to 
body forth with a thousand life-like touches than the 
author of that work.” . 

A Tasrz ror Reapina.—* If I were to pray for a 
taste which should stand me in stead under every variety 
of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its 
ills, however things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading. I speak 
of it of course only as a worldly advantage, and not in 
the slightest degree as superseding or derogating from 
the higher office and surer and stronger panoply of reli- 
gious principles—bui as a taste, an instrument, and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification., Give a man this 
taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly 
fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put 
into his hands a most perverse selection of books. You 
place him in contact with the best society in every period 
of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, with the ten- 
derest, the bravest, and ¢the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. You make him a denizen of a!l 
nations,—a cotemporary of all ages, The world has 
been created for him,, It is hardly possible but the 
character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating in thought with a class of 
thinkers, to say the ‘least of it, above the average of 
humanity. It is morally impossible but that the man- 
ners should take a tinge of good-breeding and civiliza- 
tion from having constantly before one’s eyes the way in 
which the best-bred and the best-informed men have 
talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse 
with each other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irre- 
sistible coercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over 
the whole tenor of a man’s character and conduct, 
which is not the less effectual because it works insen- 
sibly, and beeause it is really the last thing he dreams 
of. It cannot, in short, be better summed up, than in 
the words of the Latin poet— 

* Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.’ 


It civilizes the conduct of men, and suffers them not to 
remain barbarous.” 





Deer Hunting by American Indians.—In the great plains 
between Oakinagan and Spokan there are at particular 
seasons numbers of small deer, The editor of Lewis and 
Clarke classes them as antelopes; but how much soever 
they may resemble those animals in swiftness and shape, 
their horns, as described by naturalists, are totally different. 
Their flesh is sweet and delicate, and they generally go in 
small herds. Towards the latter end of the summer they 
are in prime condition, and at that season we had some 
excellent sport in hunting them. The Indians, however, 
are not satisfied with our method of taking them in detail. 
On ascertaining the direction the deer have chosen, part of 
their hunters take a circuit in order to arrive in front of the 
herd, while those behind set fire to the long grass, the flames 
of which spread with great rapidity. In their flight from 
the devouring element they are intercepted by the hunters, 
and, while they hesitate between these dangers, great num- 
bers fall by the arrows of the Indians,—Rose Coz's Adven- 
iures on the Columbia River, 
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[Cassowaries.) 


Tue wood-cut adjomed to this article represents the 
male cassowary, and has been drawn from specimens 
in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. This scarce and 
remarkable bird (the Struthio Casuarius of Linneus) is 
found in India, and the most eastern part of the old 
continent. Even in its native regions it is uncommon ; 
and few are domesticated. The habitual dulness of 
these birds, their disagreeable voice, and their hard, 
black flesh, offer no compensation for the cost of rearing 
and supporting them. The wild cassowary feeds on 
fruits, tender roots, and occasionally on the young of 
small animals. The tame are fed not only on fruits, but 
on bread, of which they consume about four pounds 
a-day. They run very swiftly, and often outstrip the 
fleetest horses. They resist dogs by dealing them severe 
blows with their feet. The male bird generally leaves 
his mate to the cares of incubation, which are required 
only at night; for during the day, their three greyish 
eggs, spotted with green, are exposed to the vivifying 
effects of the sun, being slightly covered with sand in the 
hole where they have been laid. In captivity, their 
incubation lasts eight and twenty days. The first 
cassowary ever seen in Europe was brought by the Dutch 
in 1597. : 

The head of the cassowary is almost bare, covered 
with a bluish skin, out of which grow a few scattered 
hairs. It is crowned with a conical helmet, brown in 
front and yellow in other parts; this helmet is formed 
by the swelling of the skull-bones. The throat is over- 
spread with spongy glandular membranes, of a red and 
violet colour, which hang down in front. The body is 
covered with feathers of a bluish-black, of a particular 
character, somewhat similar to long thin hair. The 
feather of the wing, or what represents the wing, for it 





is not made for flight, consists of five hollow »ipes, free 
from hair, and red towards the bottom. 

The whole length, from the beak to the rump, of the 
full-grown bird, is rather more than five feet. The 
young bird has no helmet, and his plumes are of a light 
red colour, mixed with grey. ' 


Novel Exhibition —A Correspondent informs us that a 
very beautiful brass model of a steam-engine has been 
exhibited at the late Bristol September Fair, which sets in 
motion a miniature exhibition of the whole process of silk 
manufacture, from the winding the silk from the cocoon to its 


final weaving in the loom. e boiler and machine were 
on the outside of the caravan. The exhibition attracted 
the greatest notice, both on account of the novelty of the 


‘| attempt, and the beautiful ease and regularity of its motions. 


Our Correspondent adds,—“ My motive for mentioning this 
circumstance, which may seem trifling to those who are ac- 
customed to the many novelties which a large and long- 
continued fair exhibits, is to commend the sense of the 
individuals who thus introduced before the noisy crowds 
who frequént such places, a model, the original of which 
has produced such wonderful changes in the conditions of 
almost all nations. Should the exhibition of mechanical 
and philosophical apparatus become general at our fairs, it 
is to be hoped that the passion for trifling amusements will 
be changed into a relish for higher gratifications of curi- 
osity.”” 
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